THEORY OF THE MEDIAEVAL EMPIRE.

the two great ideas which expiring antiquity bequeathed
to the ages that followed were those of a World-
Monarchy and a World-Religion.

Before the conquests of Rome, men, with little know-' T& ircr.v.
ledge of each other, with no experience of wide political
unionb, had held differences of nice to be natural and
irremovable barriers. Similarly, religion appeared to them
a matter purely local and national; and as there were crcis
of the hills and gods of the valleys, of the hud and of the
sea, so each tribe rejoiced in its peculiar deities, looking on
the natives of another country who worshipped other gods
as Gentiles, natural foes, unclean beings. Such feelings,
if keenest in the East, frequently shew themselves in the
early records of Greece and Italy: in Homer the hero who
wanders over the unfruitful sea glories in sacking the cities

particular form, either in the days of
Charles, or those of Otto, or those
of Frederick Barbarcssa. It seems
to have been constantly growing and
decaying from the fourth century
to the sixteenth, the relative promi-
nence of its cardinal doctrines vary-
ing from age to age. But, just as the
painter who sees the ever-shifting
lights and shades play over the face
of a wide landscape faster than his
brash can place them on the canvas,
in despair at representing their
exact position at any single mo-
ment, contents himself with paint-
ing the effects that are broadest
and most permanent, and at giving
rather the impression which the
scene makes on him than every
detail of the scen^ itself, so here
the best and indeed the only prac-
ticable course seems to be that of
setting forth in its most sclf-uou-

sistent form the body of ideas and
beliefs on which the Empire rested,
although this form may not be ex-
actly that which they can be as-
serted to have wora in any one
century, and although the illustra-
tions adduced may have to be taken
sometimes from earlier, sometimes
from later writers. As the doctrine
of the Empire was in its essence
the same during the whole Middle
Age, such a general description as
is attempted here may, I venture
to hope, be found substantially true
for the tenth as weH a* for the
fourteenth century.
b Empires like the Persian did
nothing to assimilate the subject
races, who retained their own laws
and customs, sometimes their own
princes, and were bound only to
serve in the armies and fill" the
treasury of the Great King,